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but when I glanced cautiously at the others they seemed to be
taking it all very quietly. So I concluded I was witnessing the
witch-doctor at work. Oppression of the soul was being publicly
wrestled with, and when another bottle or two of champagne had
gone into him we should see it tossed around the room and thrown
out of the window, perhaps.
But before this could happen there had to be another pre-
liminary, a sentimental musical interlude to the Russian national
longing for simplicity and peace, a wave of melancholy and self-pity,
rumination on the beauty of everything dead and gone or otherwise
unattainable. This is an inevitable stage in every Russian's painting
of the town red. First the sentimental music, then the antidote, the
gay stuff, and after that the riot begins and the damage goes on the
bill. If the customer is not willing to pay for it the police are called.
The gipsies gathered close to our table. There were a dozen of
them, eight men and four girls, the men in gaily brocaded shirts
and trousers, the girls in coloured silk dresses with bright kerchiefs
round their heads, vivid, dark-skinned creatures with burning eyes
and jet-black hair. Rocking their voluptuous bodies from side to
side, the women sang while the men drew forth the long, languorous
shivers of native melody from their guitars. The room was hushed,
the lights down. When the first song had ended and drifted into the
next I stole a glance at Rasputin. He was leaning far back in his
chair, his head resting on the top of it, his mouth twitching, and a
tear trickling down his sallow cheek.
I had expected that when the melancholy became unendurable
the gipsies would break without warning into their gay vein, but I
did not know the ritual at the Villa Rode. The singing stopped.
The most striking of the gipsy women was a girl of about twenty-five,
with a yellow kerchief round her head, a lovely sinuous walk, small,
flashing teeth, and large, sad-looking eyes which the smile that
began brightly on her lips just feebly touched, dying like a spent
wave disappearing into sand. She stood up in front of the band and
clapped her hands. Immediately the head waiter produced a large
goblet of champagne which he handed to her on a plate. Taking
the plate in both hands she began to sing. It was a sweet, gay,
plaintive and yearning song, a song of friendship, of the kinship of
souls which are aware that there are barriers to the unity they
desire, but feel that the pain of that knowledge makes every contact
unendurably sweeter. It was a lovers5 song, but in certain moods
the Russian is in love with all the world, and this was one of them.
The song, the girl, the music had their effect on me. I was in love
with Russia, with all these people who could so surrender themselves
to a dream.